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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature. Being a Collection of 
Stories relating to the Hero Cuchullin, translated from the Irish by vari- 
ous scholars. Compiled and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Eleanor Hull. [Grimm Library, No. 8.] London : David Nutt, 1898. 
Pp. lxxix, 316. 

Miss Hull's book is the eighth in the " Grimm Library," and though it 
is a less ambitious undertaking than some of the other numbers, it is likely 
to be one of the most useful productions of the series. As its title in- 
dicates, it is chiefly a compilation of tales from the Middle Irish. Most of 
the translations here printed have appeared before separately in the learned 
journals, and Miss Hull has collected them in a single volume, supplying 
an introduction and brief illustrative notes. The Irish text is not given. 

The tales have been selected chiefly with a view to presenting the life 
and exploits of Cuchullin, the favorite hero of the Ulster Saga cycle. A 
few of them do not deal with him directly, and some of the best of the Cu- 
chullin stories (like the " Fled Bricrend ") have been omitted altogether. 
But some limits doubtless had to be observed in making the selection, and 
the reader will get from the book an excellent impression of the character 
of the saga cycle. 

In the introductory note to the " Tain Bo Cuailgne " Miss Hull says, " The 
translation is intended primarily for English readers, not for Irish schol- 
ars;" and this statement apparently applies to the whole book, which 
should be judged accordingly. It does not profess to make any new con- 
tribution to Celtic scholarship, but it furnishes the general reader a valuable 
introduction to a body of literature which is none too familiar and none too 
accessible. Most of the existing English translations of Irish romances 
were made before the study of the Celtic languages had been put on a 
scientific basis. Miss Hull has therefore done the English reader a good 
service in placing at his easy disposal more recent and competent versions 
of some of the principal tales. The summary of the " Tain Bo Cuailgne " 
will be particularly convenient for reference, since the original Irish text is 
not accessible except in the facsimiles published by the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. It differs from Zimmer's analysis of the same tale (published in the 
twenty-eighth volume of Kuhn's " Zeitschrift ") by being much fuller in 
some sections, which are practically translated at length, and by passing 
over other sections with a bare indication of the events they relate. 

In a work of a different character Miss Hull's method with the transla- 
tions would be open to some criticism. Thus she says in her prefatory 
note to the tenth selection (p. 230) : " I have followed the translation of 
O'Curry, but have adopted a few phrases from the French version where 
Mr. O'Curry's version is obscure." Elsewhere she makes similar state- 
ments with regard to other selections. (See pages 22 and 96.) This 
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eclecticism can hardly be called scientific, but it does not really impair the 
value of the book in hand. Moreover, the reader is warned by the use of 
brackets whenever the editor takes any liberties with the text of her trans- 
lators. 

Considering the purpose of the volume, the literary form of the transla- 
tions is more important than their absolute accuracy, and the style, it must 
be said, is somewhat irregular. The reader now and then gets the im- 
pression that the versions, most of them pretty literal and originally in- 
tended to accompany an Irish text in some learned journal, have not 
received the careful revision they ought to have had before they were 
given to the public as samples of Irish literature. One or two instances of 
unfortunate phraseology may be quoted. In the " Siege of Howth " 
(p. 90) we read : " A battle was fought straightway. Heavy in sooth was 
the attack that they delivered. Bloody the mutual uplifting." Surely a 
puzzling phrase to the English reader ! Two pages farther on we are told 
that " the women of Ulster divided themselves into three" a statement which 
is fortunately made clearer by the context. 

The summary of the " Tain Bo Cuailgne " is contributed by Mr. Standish 
Hayes O'Grady, whose vivacious style as a translator is familiar to all read- 
ers of his " Silva Gadelica." Here, again, he shows much skill in adapting 
the English language to Irish idioms, though his rendering is occasionally 
over-ingenious, and therefore inappropriate. The reader may be excused 
for pausing in some wonder at sentences like the following from the de- 
scription of Setanta's fight with the watch-dog of Culann : " The child was 
without all reasonable means of defence ; the dog's throat therefore down, 
as he charged open-jawed, with great force he threw his ball, which mor- 
tally punished the creature's inwards. Cuchullin seized him by the hind 
legs, and against a rock at hand banged him to such purpose that in dis- 
integrated gobbets he strewed all the ground." Is there such grotesque- 
ness in the original Irish in the manuscript from which Mr. O'Grady is 
translating ? 

Miss Hull's introduction furnishes a suitable preface to the texts. This 
also is popular in purpose and method. In the first part the editor gives 
some account of the age of Irish literature, and the circumstances of its 
production and preservation. The latter half of the introduction discusses 
the mythological significance of the tales. Cuchullin is explained as a 
solar hero, and the battle of the great bulls in the " Tain Bo Cuailgne " is 
interpreted as being symbolical of the struggle between summer and winter, 
between darkness and light. The argument with regard to Cuchullin is 
derived chiefly from Professor Rhys's " Hibbert Lectures," and the 
remarks about the symbolism of the bulls are based partly on the " Mytho- 
logie Zoologique " of De Gubernatis. In both instances the mythologists 
may be right in their main contention, but the application of a mythologi- 
cal explanation to the details of a story is always venturesome, and in a 
chapter addressed to the general reader such theories cannot be too cau- 
tiously stated. The trained student, of course, does not need any such 
warning. 
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Miss Hull's volume contains much material of value for the study of 
folk-lore and popular tradition. The Middle Irish sagas illustrate a very 
interesting stage of popular narrative or epic development, and furnish 
many parallels to the motifs, characters, and manners and customs which 
recur in such literature all over the world. Thus an instance of the com- 
bat between father and son (as in the " Hildebrandslied ") is discussed on 
p. xxxi of Miss Hull's Introduction ; the precocious growth of a hero is 
illustrated at p. 145 of the text ; some Irish accounts of a " brig o' dread " 
are mentioned on p. 291 ; the custom of drinking the blood of a dead kins- 
man or friend is referred to on p. 45 ; single combats frequently take place 
at fords (see particularly p. 149); the couvade is discussed in its relation 
to the Debility of the Ulstermen at p. 292. The editor's notes and appen- 
dices furnish very little that is new, and do not attempt a complete treat- 
ment of the subjects with which they deal. But they are sufficient for the 
explanation and illustration of the text. 

As a whole, then, the volume is well adapted to the ends for which it was 
written. It ought to prove of use in popularizing Irish literature among 
English readers, and in publishing it Mr. Alfred Nutt once more earns the 
thanks of all friends of Celtic studies. 

F. N. Robinson, 

O-Gi-MAW-KWE Mit-i-gwa-ki (Queen of the Woods). Also, brief sketch 
of the Algaic Language. By Chief Pokagon, author of " Red Man's 
Greeting," printed in a birch-bark booklet. Biography of the Chief, by 
the publisher. Hartford, Mich. : C. H. Engle. 1899. Pp. viii, 255. 

This curious story is given as an English translation from the Pottawat- 
tamie, in which it was written by the Indian author. Simon Pokagon died 
near Allegan, Mich., January 28, 1899, shortly before the publication of 
the volume. He was a son of Leopold Pokagon, whose name is connected 
with the early history of Chicago, having been born in 1830. In 1896 he 
finally obtained from the United States Government the balance due his 
people for the sale of the land on which Chicago stands, the claim having 
been finally allowed by the Supreme Court. In 1893, at the World's Fair, 
he made an address, of a character very honorable to the speaker, on Chi- 
cago Day. The whole life of Pokagon seems to have constituted a career 
as worthy as could be open to an Indian living on a reservation. His per- 
sonal appearance is said to have been of a majestic character which would 
command attention in any company, and this account is borne out by the 
photograph prefixed to the present work, which represents a face most 
simple, honest, and winning. An aversion to strong drink, as the great 
curse of the Indian awaiting civilization, was inherited by Pokagon, his 
father Leopold having in 1832 lamented this vice as the cause of the back- 
wardness of his people. The book now under consideration is a temperance 
tract under the veil of a romance. The interest taken in the composition 
by the surviving son of the writer, bearing the name of Pokagon, and the 
intrinsic character of the story, appears sufficient to establish its essential 
genuineness ; but in the course of rendering into an English form, the tale 



